Frankly Speaking 


£3 thn in Fs gene 


care in traffic engineering reached new heights during the past twelve 
months. Outstanding attention was given the profession by city, state, and 
federal officials. 


Much of this intensified interest resulted from increasing recognition that 
trafic engineering facts and techniques can and must play an important role 
in drafting plans for assuring safe, convenient, and decongested post-war 
streets and highways. 


The I.T.E. has shared considerably in this growing interest. Membership 
applications were more than double those of any previous year, Institute finances 
are on a sounder basis than ever before, and TRAFFIC ENGINEERING magazine has 
greatly increased in size, influence, and number of subscriptions. 


Since the initial announcement of the post-war trafic planning program, 
an Institute committee of thirty members has been busy preparing an enlarged 
and detailed program. It will be ready soon. Steps have also been taken to bring 
about a clearer answer to the question—“What are the major functions in the 
traffic engineering field?” The past year has also seen a broadening in the official 
definition of traffic engineering and the creation of three local I.T.E. Sections. 


These Institute achievements, for which we may all feel proud, have re- 
sulted only because of hard work by the entire I.T.E. membership. 


On behalf of the Officers and Board of Direction, I wish to thank the 
committee chairmen and members, and the membership at large, for their ex- 
cellent cooperation in having helped to make 1943-1944 a year of outstanding 


achievement. 


President, I.T.E. 
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PROGRAM 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS 


October 1 - 4, 1944 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 


I.T.E. Headquarters — Room 342 


Sunday Morning, October 1 — 10:00 A.M. 


BOARD OF DIRECTION — EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Room 111 — First Floor 
BUSINESS MEETINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 
(upon call of chairmen) 
West Room — First Floor 
Sunday Afternoon, October 1 — 2:00 P.M. 
West Room — First Floor 


Presiding: Harotp F, HAMMOND 
President, Institute of Trafic Engineers 
BUSINESS SESSION — FOR MEMBERS ONLY (ALL GRADES) 
THE YEAR IN REVIEW — Harold F. Hammond, President 
REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER — Wilbur S. Smith 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES — Committee Chairmen 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
OTHER BUSINESS 
ELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


Monday Morning, October 2 — 9:30 A.M. 
West Room — First Floor 


Presiding: Harotp F. HAMMOND 
President, Institute of Trafic Engineers 


FITTING TRANSPORTATION SERVICES INTO THE CITY PLAN 


Sergei N. Grimm, Executive Director, Syracuse-Onondaga Post-War Planning Council 


STATE-CITY RELATIONSHIPS IN POST-WAR HIGHWAY PLANNING 
H. G. Sours, Regional Vice-President, American Association of State Highway Officials 
and Director, Ohio State Highway Department 


THE PLACE OF PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IN THE FUTURE CITY 


Charles Gordon, Managing Director, American Transit Association 
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Monday Afternoon, October 2 — 2:00 P.M. 


West Room — First Floor 


Presiding: Lestiz J. SORENSON 
City Traffic Engineer, City of Chicago 


THE PICTURE OF POST-WAR TRAFFIC (Round Table Discussion) 
Discussion Leader: JoHN W. GIBBONs 
Public Relations Department, Automotive Safety Foundation 

THE HIGHWAY 

Joseph Barnett, Chief, Division of Urban Design, Public Roads Administration 
THE VEHICLE 

Donald Blanchard, Society of Automotive Engineers 
THE DRIVER 

Clarence Shirer, Assistant Chief, lowa Highway Safety Patrol 
THE CONTROL OF TRAFFIC 


Martin E. Bruening, Trafic Control Engineer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Tuesday Morning, October 3 — 8:30 A.M. 


Triangle Restaurant — Second Floor 
(Diagonally across street from Sherman Hotel) 
BISCUIT BANTER BREAKFAST 
Conducted Under the Auspices of the Resolutions Committee 
Lloyd A. Braff, Chairman 


Tuesday Morning, October 3 — 9:30 A.M. 


Bal Tabarin Parlor — Sixth Floor 


Presiding: Rocer L. Morrison 
Past President, Institute of Trafic Engineers, and Professor of Highway Engineering 
& Highway Transport, University of Michigan 


THE TRAFFIC ENGINEER’S PLACE IN HIGHWAY RESEARCH 

Roy W. Crum, Director, Highway Research Board 
PARKING NEEDS OF A MODERN CITY 

Thomas E. Willier, Research Associate, Bureau for Street Traffic Research, Yale University 
EFFECTIVENESS OF PAVEMENT MARKINGS 


Harry E. Neal, Chief Engineer, Division of Traffic and Safety, Ohio Department of 
Highways 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL WARRANTS 


Robert A. Mitchell, Chief, Bureau of Traffic Engineering, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


IMPROVED MEASURES OF ACCIDENT EXPOSURE 


David M. Baldwin, Traffic and Transportation Division, National Safety Council 


Tuesday Afternoon, October 3 — 2:00 P.M. 


Bal Tabarin Parlor — Sixth Floor 
Presiding: D. GRaNT MICKLE 
Chairman, I.T.E. Post-War Traffic Planning Committee, and Traffic Engineer, 
Automotive Safety Foundation 


WHAT WILL ACTUALLY BE DONE TO IMPROVE TRAFFIC FLOW IN 
THE POST-WAR PERIOD 
A Panel Discussion — Panel members are being chosen from cities now actively engaged in 
making post-war traffic plans. 
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Tuesday Evening, October 3 — 7:00 P.M. 
Century Room — 19th Floor — LaSalle Hotel 
ANNUAL DINNER 


Presiding: Harotp F, HamMMoNpb 
President, Institute of Trafic Engineers 


ADDRESS— (Subject and Speaker will be announced later) 


Wednesday Morning, October 4 — 9:45 A.M 


Rose Room — First Floor 


Section, National Safety Council 


Presiding: Epwarp H, Hotmes 
Acting Chief, Division of Highway Transport Research, Public Ro 


THE IMPACT OF TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS ON WAR INI 


Henry K. Evans, Traffic Engineer, National Conservation Bureau 
WAY ELEMENTS 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING IN THE POST-WAR PERIOI 
cussion ) 
SUBJECTS 
The Place of the Traffic Engineer in Post-War Air Transportatic 
The Need for Trafhec Engineers in Planning Commissions 
The Place of the Trafhe Engineer in Metropolitan Country Gover 
PARTICIPANTS 
Harry E. Neal, Panel Leader, and Chief Engineer, Division of 
Ohio State Highway Department 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
James T. White, City Traffic Engineer, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Lloyd B. Reid, City Traffic Engineer, Detroit, Michigan 


Wednesday Afternoon, October 4 — 2:00 P.M 


Bal Tabarin Parlor — Sixth Floor 


Association of Chiefs of Police, and National Safety 


Presiding: KENNETH B. CoLMAN 


PLANS FOR POST-WAR TRAFFIC SAFETY 
Participants, each presenting an address on the above subject. 
Brig. Gen. D. C. Draper, President, International Association 
Toronto, Canada 
Harold F. Hammond, President, Institute of Traffic Engineers 
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ficials, Columbus, Ohio 





Presentation of Certificates to Past Presidents 
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C. F. McCormack, Trafic and Transportation Division, National Safety Council 
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Joint Session with Safety Engineers Group, Street and Highway Traffic 


Administration 


NEW TECHNIQUES IN RELATING TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS TO HIGH- 


) (A Panel Dis- 
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Trafic and 


D. Grant Mickle, Traffic Engineer, Automotive Safety Foundation. 


Council 


Chairman, Committee on Post-War Traffic Safety Planning, Seattle, Washington 


of Chiefs of 


Safety, 


J. Edward Johnston, Traffic Engineer, Nebraska Department of Roads and Irrigation, 


Joint Session with American Association of State Highway Officials, 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, International 


Police, 


C. F. Joyner, President, American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, Rich- 


H. G. Sours, Regional Vice-President, American Association of State Highway Of- 
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“The Reader - - Speaking Frankly 


N the following paragraphs some of 
I our readers have elected to set forth, 
in answer to a request from the editor, 
that phase of the subject matter which 
they 
TRAFFIC 
uppermost in 


featured in 
and 
minds in its 


like to see 
ENGINEERING 
their 
portance and relationship to the field 


would 
which is 
im- 


of trafic engineering. 


For reasons of space and economy 
only the highlights of our readers’ re- 
plies are included; the 
thoughts contained in the following 
paragraphs should stimulate the traf- 


fic engineer 


nevertheless 


and his colleagues in re- 
lated highway engineering and plan- 
ning fields to a more intense reasoning 
regarding traffic accidents and conges- 
tion—their causes and remedies—and 
the manifold relationships 
the health, safety, 


ience, corafort, prosperity and general 


regarding 
affecting conven- 


welfare of the people we are to serve. 


PARKING 


the weakest 


motor 


In the past, probably, 
link in the chain of vehicle 
transportation has the 
use of great portions of the roadways 
for the storage of vehicles. Public au- 
thorities have often been Tale stout 
in approaching this problem by the 
lack of factual evidence on which to 
the 
nuisance. 
ing profession has been partly at fault 
in this matter. Warrants have been 
provided in detail for the installation 
of a traffic signal: and the use of sta- 
tistical evidence has been applied to 
trafic signs and many other trafhe 
regulations. The matter of parking at 
the curb has not received this type of 
attention and as a result these curbs 
are loaded with standing vehicles in 


resulted from 


removal or control of this 
Possibly the trafic engineer- 


base 


about it, 


an oOver-statement, 


many cases where the roadway is ac- 
tually needed for, and would well serve 
the demands of, moving trafic. There 
are two basic factors in considering 
the parking problem. 
tual 


1) Develop fac- 
warrants for the elimination or 
regulation of curb use by motor ve- 
hicles. 2) Provide adequate off-street 
space, conveniently located for these 
vehicles to be parked. 

—T. J. Seburn 
What 


weather, 


Mark Twain said about the 
seems all too much to apply 
talks 
much of 
that is 
but it is true that 
far too little attention is being given 


to city parking — everybody 
but nobody 


anything about it. 


does 
Of course, 


to this vital aspect of highway trans- 
portation in cities. Pre-war conditions 
showed clearly that the parking prob- 
lem could never be solved at the curb. 
Anticipated increases in traffic in the 
post-war period will the 
need for adequate parking facilities. 
So, too, will the development of free- 
ways and other high-grade expressways 
into the hearts of cities. Lack of ade- 
quate, short-time parking 
facilities is an important factor in the 
with at- 
rates from 


accentuate 


attractive, 


decentralization of business 
tendant reduction of tax 


the central district, which in most 

cities produces an important large 

share of the total tax revenue. 
However, certain key points are 


more or less common, Among these: 


(1) parking demand 
should not be provided by curb park- 
ing nor in general by garages in the 
heart of the business district (except 
possibly for a small amount of “blue- 
chip” day storage at high fee), rather 
such parking should fringe the central 
district. 


Long-time 
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(2) Curb parking regulations in 
the central business district should in- 
creasingly provide for short-time park- 
ing demands—even to periods of con- 
siderably less than 1 hour at such 
places as banks, near postoffices, near 
places where gas and electric bills are 
paid. 

(3) “Shopper parking” of short 
duration should be provided. close to 
the desired stores. Economically the 
only hope for such parking facilities 
apparently lies in extremely rapid 
turnover, the maximum of economy in 
design of operation of the parking 
facility, and in many instances some 
type of subsidy either by a depart- 
ment store, groups of merchants, the 
municipality as through reduced taxes, 
etc. The open-deck type parking gar- 
age offers by far the best design so far 
produced for multiple- 
level parking. 


economical 


(4) City ordinances should require 
the inclusion of parking facilities in 
new buildings of various types. 

(5) There seems to be no one com- 
pletely satisfactory solution to the 
financing of urban off-street parking 
facilities. Some hold that private en- 
terprise should continue to meet the 
need, others that government must 
participate in the development of satis- 
factory community - wide programs 
and in the financing. Probably each 
community will have to work this 
matter out for itself. The organiza- 
tion of a community-wide Parking 
Authority to deal with this and other 
basic parking questions seems desirable. 

—Burton W. Marsh 


It seems that curb parking is caus- 
ing more traffic congestion than prob- 
ably any other source. Contests for 
the relief of congestion caused by curb 
parking would be conducive to greater 
interest in the solution of the parking 
problem. 

—Samuel Brest 
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In St. Paul, Minnesota, using 1941 
figures, 16,800 automobiles came into 
the central business district between 7 
a.m. and 9:30 a.m. bringing 27,900 
passengers to work and 360 street 
cars transported into the same area 
during the same period, 15,712 pas- 
sengers. The total off-street parking 
capacity of all garages and parking 
lots in the downtown central district 
is 9,400 cars with 3,000 parking spaces 
on the streets at the curb—this makes 
a total terminal capacity of 12,400 
parking stalls for the storage of auto- 
mobiles. It is estimated that the driv- 
ers of 2,000 to 3,000 of the cars en- 
tering the area turn around and return 
home, after depositing passengers, but 
it is apparent that by the time every- 
body gets to work in St. Paul, there is 
not a single parking space left for 
those who come in to trade. This situa- 
tion is probably duplicated in many 
cities. Parking on streets must be 
eliminated in a central business dis- 
trict. Parking terminals must be made 
a part of the urban street transporta- 
tion facilities, just as railroads furnish 
yards for the 
equipment. 


storage of their car 


—George H. Herrold 


The key to the future use of the 
motor means of urban 
transportation lies in the solution to 
the parking problem. The present war- 
time era has seen large industrial de- 
velopments placed in suburban areas, 
but after the war, in all probability, 
industry will revert to its former sites 
within the urban area; and it will be 
many years before any great decentral- 
ization of business will occur. Pro- 
ducers of automobiles have let it be 
known that among the major changes 
that can be expected in motor car de- 
velopment after the war, are a lower- 
priced vehicle and one cheaper to 
operate. In many cities plans have 
been completed which will permit a 
huge flow of motor vehicles from the 
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suburban area into the central busi- 
industrial one in- 
stance, facilities have been provided 
which will allow a great many thou- 
sands of cars per hour to reach a cen- 
tral area which only has 
parking facilities for a total of 9,000 
cars. A solution to the parking prob- 
lem must be had before we can intelli- 
gently design any highway. A solution 


ness or areas. In 


business 


must also be reached which will settle 
whose responsibility it is to provide 
adequate space for the parking of 
privately - owned automobiles, when 
this vehicle is the owner’s 
property. 


not on 


—Henry A. Barnes 

Problems created by parking have 
been, now are and probably will con- 
tinue to be the most confounding ones 
encountered by the traffic engineer. 
Decentralization of the central busi- 
ness area has been taking place in 
many large cities for the past 10 or 15 
years. Many persons contend that the 
greatest factor involved is traffic con- 
gestion, and by elimination of the 
same the decentralizing process will be 
halted. On this theory, drastic legis- 
lation is enacted, such as “No Park- 
ing at Any Time,” “No Stopping” in 
peak hours, and prohibition of numer- 
ous turning movements; all these regu- 
lations greatly discouraging the use of 
the private automobile in the business 
district. At the same time, adequate, 
convenient and reasonably priced park- 
ing facilities are not provided as an in- 
ducement for the public to do business 
in the central district. 

What concerns me most is the fol- 
lowing: 

Are large cities justified in spending 
large sums to provide well-planned, 
adequate and convenient off - street 
parking spaces at low cost in an effort 
to halt decentralization, or should 
private capital of the interests earning 
their livelihood in the central district 
provide the necessary space? 
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Are public officials justified in 
spending money in this manner in an 
effort to retain businesses and high 
property values in central districts? 
Is it not better that each com- 
munity of a metropolitan area be self- 
sustaining in the matter of goods and 
commodities and not dependent to any 
degree on the central district? If this 
were so, would not the transportation 
loads between these communities and 
the central area be materially reduced 
and, in addition, would not the trans- 
portation problems within the central 
district be less perplexing? 


—Charles §. Cunningham 


CITY PLANNING 


What would be the function and 
responsibility of the traffic engineer in 
a situation such as the following: 

The city’s population shows a down- 
ward trend; assessments are high and 
Real estate 
is selling under assessed valuations. 
Blight is increasing in the business and 
residential and business is de- 
centralizing. Prior to the war, for an 
11-year period, public transportation 
passengers declined 20 per cent while 
automobile passengers increased 47 per 
cent. A demand now exists for relief 
of traffic congestion in the central 
business district and a further demand 
is being made for the electrification of 
certain commuter-train service. 

The above situation demands the 
close cooperation of city planners and 
trafic engineers. 


tax rates have increased. 


areas 


—A. J. Boardman 
What could be more important in 
city planning and traffic engineering 
than the comprehensive solution of 
the trafic problem of our highly- 
concentrated city centers?—Not the 
solution of any one of the traffic prob- 
lems individually, but a comprehensive 
approach and solution with succes- 
sively planned steps to balance all the 
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involved. This would 
include adequate and convenient park- 
ing areas directly adjacent to retail 
areas; exits from the main feeder high- 
ways to the center; separation at dif- 
ferent levels of pedestrian and vehicu- 
lar traffic wherever possible; efficient 
use of street areas; efficient control 
systems for a smooth flow of traffic 
into, about and out cf the center; 
conversion of some lesser streets frem 
vehicular traffic to pedestrian traffic 
only; the development of mass trans- 
portation systems serving the center 
with greater speeds, flexibility and 
frequency and many other similar 
items. On this particular problem the 
trafic engineer and city planner w'll 
have to exert their combined skill, 
imagination and courage, to obtain a 


basic factors 


practical, progressive solution so that 
people will find it easy, convenient and 
desirable to come to the centers of our 
city. 

—Charles E. Downe 


Present-day, intelligent city plan- 
ning is interested in taking cities as 
they now exist, ironing out the rough 
spots wherever possible, and prepar- 
ing a plan for the guidance of future 
development with the aim of avoiding 
repetition of past mistakes and to so 
direct the physical and social progress 
of the community that the safety, 
comfort and convenience of its citi- 
zens will be served to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. Traffic engineers cer- 
tainly have a wide field in the correc- 
tion and alleviation of past mistakes in 
the construction and operation of 
traffic arteries. To plan intelligently 
for the future, in addition to being 
well-grounded in their cwn profession, 
traffic engineers should have a general 
knowledge of city planning procedure 
as well as an intimate knowledge of 
the Master Plan of their own com- 
munity, so that trafic planning can 
be properly coordinated with the gen- 
eral plan. Therefore, discussions which 
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tend to fit traffic engineering into its 
proper niche in_ general planning 
procedure should be appreciated by all 
members of our profession. 
—wW. F. Kavanaugh 

The improvement of traffic facilities 
in our municipalities seems to be as 
much a part of city planning as the 
building of efficiency and safety into 
the highways is a part of trafic en- 
gineering. We find the reports of city 
planning boards devoting considerable 
space to the adequacy of traffic routes 
or arteries. This is especially evident 
in the planning of thoroughfare routes 
through cities. Traffic engineering and 
city planning are so interrelated that 
both must to some extent consider the 
field of the other in any studies made. 


—George H. May 


The design of future subdivisions, 
communities, industrial areas, airports 
and other developments, should be 
submitted to trafic engineers for con- 
sideration of the traffic circulation 
before development takes place. 

—Lorin W. Deewall 


A phase of general planning which 
requires more stress is the economics 
of highway planning. Highway ecco- 
nomics to date lays great stress on the 
“benefits” but is lacking in sound con- 
clusions that can be applied to prac- 
tical planning and design. There is 
need for an evaluation of “benefits.” 

—L. A. Weymouth 

Industry and big business interests 
are planning extensively for the post- 
war era. Cities are planning today for 
tomorrow but for the most part are 
programming other things; water 
works, parks, playgrounds, sewer sys- 
tems and the like. Every community 
of most any size can stand improve- 
ment in trafic movement and regu- 
lation. 

——Wm. J. Tretheway 
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PUBLIC TRANSIT 


Considering the importance of pub- 
lic transit to urban life, it seems that 
more attention should be paid to 
urban public transportation than has 
perhaps been the case in the past. Par- 
ticularly in the post-war planning of 
trafic betterment, traffic engineers 
should be the first to point out that 
the objective is to move people effi- 
ciently—not vehicles. That in spend- 
ing public funds, the greatest good to 
the greatest number will result if 
transit operation is facilitated, and 
that it is economically impossible to 
rebuild cities to provide private auto- 
mobile transportation for everyone. 
There might well be more study on 
such questions as: Potential carrying 
capacity of transit if given an ex- 
clusive traffic lane on an ordinary city 
street; traffic signal pre-emption by 
transit vehicles; special traffic control 
devices to fit both transit and auto 
speeds; value of off-street transit load- 
ing; and possible off-street transit 
paths. With the trend toward segre- 
gation and channelization of street 
traffic, the question arises whether the 
street car following a fixed path pro- 
motes more orderly traffic movement. 
After the war most transit systems will 
be replacing old equipment. Modern 
transportation tools will be available, 
—-street cars, buses and trolley buses— 
each capable of a high degree of per- 
formance, and, given proper recogni- 
tion in the traffic stream, will pay big 
dividends to any community. Special 
consideration should be given to the 
over-all street pattern in relation to 
transit and to the design of the road- 
way itself. The impression is that 
public transit is being brushed aside 
as a necessary evil that is outmoded 
and must be got around, somehow, in 
providing improvement for private 
automobile movement. 

—Richard M. Binns 
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The important phase of public 
transit in its relation to the field of 


trafic engineering is the facilitation 
and improvement of speed of opera- 
tion of all types of public transit ve- 
hicles so as to make it so attractive 
that it will not only hold its present 
patrons but draw additional patronage 
and reduce the necessity for undue ex- 
penditures for street improvements, 
widenings, automobile terminal facili- 
ties, etc. To accomplish this, more 
consideration should be given to geo- 
metric design of streets adaptable to 
mass transit facilities and the func- 
tional use of such streets primarily 
concerned with the speed of transit 
vehicles. In the latter case, little or 
no work has yet been done with regard 
to the possibility of the timing of 
trafic lights coordinated to benefit 
transit vehicles on certain streets on 
which these vehicles may not form 
the bulk of traffic but the number of 
patrons of transit vehicles far exceeds 
the private automobile users. Such 
trafic lights could be developed on 
these arteries properly coordinated 
with the necessary stops of local 
transit service and flexible enough to 
be changed during the periods of the 
day at marked changes in operation 
which exist to a greater extent with 
transit vehicles than with automobile 
trafic. In connection with this I be- 
lieve that review should be given to 
the relocation of passenger stops so as 
to harmonize their operation with the 
trafhc lights involved. 
—John B. Ecker 


Two problems in connection with 
public transit and other vehicular 
street trafic are worthy of very serious 
study. The first of these is a proper 
determination of signal light timing 
in order to secure a maximum use of 
the street in terms of passengers car- 
ried. The second is the proper location 
of a stop for curb loading vehicles. 
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Two schools of thought have existed 
in this matter, one advocating the 
near-side stop, the second advocating 
the far-side stop and a third might be 
introduced in advocacy of a mid- 
block stop. 

—Nelson R. Love 


Post-war planning is bringing for- 
ward the problem of where the traf- 
fic lane for public transit should be 
located in downtown congested areas. 
With a definite trend away from 
street cars using tracks in the center 
of the street, the first thought is that 
motor buses and trolley coaches should 
use the lane nearest the curb, leaving 
the center of the street for the faster 
trafic. Recent studies are revealing 
that all traffic moves faster with pub- 
lic transit vehicles using the center of 
the street with a safety zone. The 
safety zones play the dual role of load- 
ing zones for public transit vehicles 
and safety zones for those pedestrians 
caught in the middle of the street. 
Other studies indicate a general slow- 
ing-up of all traffic due to the difh- 
culty of getting the bus away from 
the curb and back into the traffic 
flow. Further studies and discussions 
seem warranted on this important 
phase of trafic movement in down- 
town congested areas. 

—Paul T. Spencer 

The problems affecting operation of 
buses are: 

1. Curb Parking 

2. Street Widths 

3. Curb Radii at Right-angle in- 
tersections where buses are 
obliged to make right-turns im- 
mediately after making a curb- 
side passenger stop. 

4. Coordination of Traffic Signals 
permitting progressive move- 
ment of all traffic. 

5. Bus stops permitting sufficient 
space for buses to maneuver out 
of moving traffic into the bus 
stops and out again into moving 
traffic. 
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The parking problem is probably 
our major headache and we feel it is 
not fair that all taxpayers, including 
bus riders and operators, should be 
obliged to provide paved parking areas 
for private automobiles in congested 
business districts. Public Transporta- 
tion Systems are merely horizontal 
elevators in the final analysis and 
should have reasonable freedom of 
movement. This is particularly true 
when you the 3 
street space used per passenger in a 
motor bus as against the street space 


calculate amount of 


used per passenger in a private auto- 
mobile. 


The bus stop is an item that also 
warrants attention in that the desire 
for parking space in many communi- 
ties reduces the lengths of bus stops to 
a point where it is impossible to get a 
bus parallel to the curb. This fre- 
quently means that the bus stops with 
front door at the curb and the rear of 
the bus projecting out into the second 
lane of traffic, thereby tying up all the 
vehicular movement of trafic. This is 
an accident hazard, a constant source 
of complaint from the automobile 
drivers and is a condition which is a 
detriment to good bus operation as 
well, because it frequently holds up 
other buses. 

—Paul A. Rust 


More attention and study should be 
given to the principles of proper tran- 
sit route location; namely, the func- 
tion each route must perform, that is 
as a radial, crosstown, or feeder line 
and the relation of each line to the 
entire system and more study to the 
technique of applying these principles 
in order to make our transit systems 
more useful to the public—more easily 
understood—and more economical to 
operate. More money may be wasted 
on a transit system by poor layout of 
routes than by any other means and 
the layout is by far the most im- 
portant factor as to whether a transit 
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system serves all the needs of the com- 
munity. Many cities have systems of 
overlapping routes and parallel service 
that are complicated and difficult to 
learn by the average citizen. Many 
still operate on franchises 
granted for horse-car lines when pat- 
terns of travel were entirely different. 
Others are hangovers from the days 
of competitive operation or reflect 
attempts to keep bus lines off street- 
car streets. As a result, and 
miles of service are op- 
erated, service that might be badly 
needed in other sections of the com- 
munity. More careful study of this 
subject is necessitated if public transit 
is to be improved. 


routes 


miles 
unnecessary 


—J. K. Gibson 


With the return of peace, numerous 
post-war plans will be activated. And 
it is important to know that post-war 
highway plans contain a new concept; 
namely the application of expressway 
design to the solution of metropolitan 
transportation problems. This is logi- 
cal, for automobiles are largely owned 
and traffic originates in the cities, but 
the logic is, however, too obvious. 

Traffic engineers by training and 
experience are qualified to participate 
in highway planning. They have dealt 
with the control of traffic. They know 
that vehicular traffic is a means to an 
end and not necessarily the end in it- 
self. It behooves them, therefore, to 
evaluate the impact of construction in 
accordance with the new concepts on 
the sociological composition of cities. 
Although it may be a desirable thing 
to drive on convenient high-speed 
automobile facilities for home-to-work 
transportation, it is practically axio- 
matic that the nature of city life and 
of carrying on business, the basic 
structure of cities, its capacities and 
tax bases, land-use and many other 
factors, militate against a modest 
realization of such desires. 
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Herein lies the question for traffic 
consider. There is an 
economic limit beyond which it is un- 
wise to plan for the work-a-day use 
of automobile facilities in cities. It is 
therefore corollary that plans should 
include provision for the expansion 


engineers to 


and great improvement of transit ser- 
vice to carry the bulk of passenger 
movement in built-up areas and in 
areas where developments are 
economically logical. To accomplish 
such expansion of transit, there must 
be a re-birth of the old concept of the 
responsiblity for the supply of such 
facilities. While a community may 
spend 12 times as much yearly for 
private transportation as for transit, 
it will oppose a raise in fare, the 
abbrogation of unjust financial bur- 


new 


dens, the establishment of subsidies for 
transit properties and similar measures 
to improve this public service. Regard- 
less of how the dollar is spent to ac- 
complish the end product,—the move- 
ment of persons—it will come from 
the public. It is proposed that traffic 
engineers consider, with a more com- 
prehensive metropolitan concept, the 
medium position of public and private 
transportation for cities, with all the 
implications of economic requirements 
of the greater and better cities of to- 
morrow. 
—Harry C. Koch 


STREET AND HIGHWAY LIGHTING 


More consideration should be given 
to lighting on high-speed, heavily- 
travelled highways, particularly at in- 
terchanges and intersections. Where 
volume, character and speed of traffic 
warrant it, as near uniform conditions 
as is possible should be afforded 24 
hours a day. 

—C. P. Plummer 
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FREEWAYS 


The freeway is the heavy-traffic, ex- 
press artery of the future. Its ad- 
vantages assure steadily increasing use. 
Valuable wherever heavy traffic would 
otherwise suffer from interferences, 
delays, accidents and irritations of the 
outmoded, old-fashioned main high- 
way, the freeway has greatest advan- 
tages in developed metropolitan areas 
Action should be taken 
to assure that substantial Federal Aid 


and in cities. 


Courtesy of Public Roads A 
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highway funds, matched by state and 
local monies, are used for modern 
highway facilities which will retain 
permanently their original capacities 
and other values. This is a tremendous 
job of designing the future highway 
system for each separate city and 
metropolitan area and it requires time, 
studies and analyses, and engineers 
who understand traffic operations and 
highway transportation’s proper place 
in the city development picture. 
—Burton W. Marsh 






fs 


dministration 


Trafhc on U. S. Route No. 1, near Savage, Maryland 


A basic function of a freeway is to 
isolate heavier volumes of fast-moving, 
long-haul travel from the community. 
The interchange contacts of a well- 
designed freeway will focus traffic on 
major streets serving an area; rather 
than permitting promiscuous use of 
the street system as traffic seeks its 
way over any route of its own choos- 
ing. It is the “freedom of access” of 
the present roadway systems which, 


while permitting any individual owner 
to take any path to his property, also 
permits any other traffic to do the 
same thing. The term “‘limited-access” 
as applied to the urban freeway is un- 
fortunate. The negative aspect of the 
term implies that the owner is being 
deprived of a right which will devalu- 
ate his property. Quite the opposite 
can be true. 


—J. Anthony Carrothers 
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In Wisconsin as in many other 
states, many miles of highways have 
been built near cities of various sizes 
and engineers have had to watch these 
highways engulfed by ribbon develop- 
their traffic- 
carrying arteries were drastically re- 
duced. The next step has always been 
to relocate the highway, usually farther 


ments, until value as 


from the center of the municipality. 
And in more than one instance this 
relocation was also abandoned in favor 


of a still more remote location for the 
highway. These changes were not al- 
ways to the benefit of the largest por- 
tion of the traffic which frequently 
had to traverse the old locations in 
order to reach its destination in the 
municipality. There is great need for 
studies of the economic considerations 
involved in denying property owners 
access to a highway with a view to 


expediting traffic. 


—Wayne Volk 








Courtesy of Public Roads Administration 


Merrit Parkway near Darien 


An ultimate development of “free- 
ways” whereby adjacent property 
owners have few or no rights of light, 
air or access is undoubtedly looking a 
long way into the future so far as 
most of the Midwestern States are con- 
cerned. However, such measures as 
marginal zoning through which there 
is at least some control of marginal 
development, is within the range of 


public acceptance now. Such legis- 
lative action will not be accomplished, 
however, until the public has been 
educated to realize that streets and 
highways are provided for the use of 
the general public and that the prop- 
erty rights of owners adjacent thereto 
must be subservient to the best inter- 
ests of everyone. 
—J. E. Johnston 
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SIGNS, SIGNALS AND MARKINGS 


There has been a tendency by many 


governmental agencies buying and 
erecting trafic signs, warning signals, 
and similar items, in years past, to de- 
sign their own markers, paying little 
if any attention to standards sug- 
gested by Public Roads Administra- 
tion. While there is no question but 
what certain traffic conditions require 
specially designed markings, the ma- 
jority of hazards can be _ properly 
marked with standard signs as sug- 
gested by the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. Standardization of traffic 
markings and uniformity in_ their 
sizes, shapes and colors, will very defi- 
nitely lead to better results, because 
motorists can and do associate certain 
shapes and colors of signs with par- 
ticular meanings. In short, the right 
sign and warning signal installed at 
the right location, is essential to proper 
trafic control. 
—R. H. Bjorklund 


Manufacturers wish to know what 
traffic engineers want in traffic control 
equipment, that is, in function, de- 
sign, appearance, and the like; or in 
other words, what is lacking in traffic 
control equipment. 


—Paul L. Green 


Everyone agrees that highway funds 
must be spent on expressways in and 
near urban areas. This means numer- 
ous grade separation designs with 
various forms, positions and shapes of 
connecting ramps. In some cases, 
heavy traffic flow will warrant inter- 
changes with direct one-way connec- 
tions and through roads widely sep- 
arated. These designs call for a high 
degree of specialized signs to direct 
the different traffic movements safely 
and easily into the proper paths. But 
there is a decided blank in the accepted 
standards for signs and markings and 
the kind and location of signs, the 
type and position of arrows, the 
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shapes, the size and spacing of letters, 
and particularly the overall combina- 
tion of these that will produce the de- 
sired results on expressways. We need 
studies and observations on the what, 
where and how of individual signs on 
expressways. Once these are known, 
we need conversions into basic stand- 
ards that will produce some semblance 
of nation-wide uniformity. The field 
of signing and marking expressways 
is so different, particularly at inter- 
sections, from existing standards, that 
they are of little practicable use. Any 
trials or attempts of expressway sign- 
ing and marking should be published 
widely to give all engineers a chance 
to see and know what has been tried 
and how it works. 
—D. W. Loutzenheiser 





Signs at Intersection 


The problem of trying to expedite 
through-trafic on trunk line state 
highways through urban land uses that 
have mushroomed up adjacent to im- 
proved state arterial highways with re- 
sulting heavy pedestrian cross move- 
ments and exceedingly light side-street 
traffic is the main source of our traffic 
trouble. We are interested in know- 
ing how other State Highway Depart- 
ments are treating similar problems, 
especially with the application of 
signals. —George M. Lewis, Jr. 
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PEDESTRIAN SAFETY 


Pedestrian fatalities, accounting for 
over two-fifths of the traffic fatalities, 
deserve special consideration in the de- 
sign and operation of traffic facilities. 
While the physical separation of pe- 
destrian and vehicular trafic would 
practically eliminate pedestrian fatali- 
ties, such separation is frequently not 
economically feasible. Since pedes- 
trians will take the path of least re- 
increased attention should 
be given to the design of facilities and 
controls which will make it easier for 
pedestrians to crowd at less hazard- 
ous locations and relatively more difh- 
cult to cross at the more hazardous 
locations. 


sistance, 


Earl Allgaier 


A need exists for the development 
of techniques and procedures for meas- 
uring various indexes to trafhe acci- 
dent exposure. For example, What de- 
termines pedestrian exposure? 

David M. Baldwin 


In determining the need for pedes- 
trian sidewalks in suburban locations, 
the following procedure was used: 


A relative weight formula was 
applied to the same locations, 
using a weight of 2.5 for every 
§ miles of speed; 4 for every 50 
pedestrians per day and 3.5 for 
every 500 vehicles per day, that 
is: 





Speed 45 m.p.h. = 22.5 
Pedestrians 86 per day = 6.8 
Vehicles .. 3220 per day = 22.4 

Total §1.7 


It appears that a total of 36 with 
a minimum of 50 pedestrians per day 
would be the warrant for a sidewalk, 
unless the accident record is very un- 
satisfactory. In locations where side- 
walks have been constructed which 
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are comparable in surface to the ad- 
jacent pavement, not only pedestrian 
but vehicle accidents have greatly de- 
creased proving that the construction 
of sidewalks is one of the major 
remedies to the pedestrian problem in 
suburban areas. A discussion of the 
warrants for pedestrian sidewalks in 
suburban locations is needed. 
—Frank B. Wood 


Pedestrian fatalities are distributed 
almost equally urban and 
rural areas. Drivers have not become 
accustomed to pedestrians sharing the 
use of rural highways. Sidewalk facili- 
ties are not usually available along 
rural highways. Pedestrian accidents 
on rural highways do not receive the 
same publicity as urban pedestrians in- 
jured or killed. The construction of 
walks or foot paths along every mile 
of state highways would do much to 
minimize pedestrian hazards but this 
is impracticable. The cost would be 
prohibitive and many miles of walk 
would be built where there is abso- 
lutely no warrant. It is difficult to 
establish fixed warrants for construc- 
tion of a particular pedestrian facility. 
However, it is possible to establish 
relative indices as between a number 


between 


of projects. The Oregon State High- 
way Commission is developing the in- 
terrelation of the several influencing 
factors as a means of computing rela- 
tive indices as between a group of 
several projects. The development of 
a formula for establishing the index of 
hazard must certainly take into con- 
sideration the vehicle volume, pedes- 
trian volume, speed and roadway ele- 
ments, in that these items form the 
most tangible factors for the estab- 
lishment of an index of hazard. In 
the further determination of relative 
warrants, the cost of construction 
must be considered. 
—J. L. Head 
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Few of the more serious and fatal 
accidents occur in the congested sec- 
tions of cities. However, the setting 
up of the downtown section of a city 
as a classroom for education of the 
general public on pedestrian safety 
aids the traffic safety and accident pre- 
vention program throughout the en- 
tire city. A long period of education 
must precede enforcement and the pe- 
destrian safety program must be on a 
§0-50 basis—the motorist given cer- 
tain privileges while the pedestrian 
obeys the law to help expedite traffic 
for the motorists. 

—Charles D. Mosier 


INTERSECTION REDESIGN 


Delays and accidents are prevalent 
at intersections. Innumerable reasons 
point to the intersection as a focal 
point for remedial attention. Inter- 
section redesign calls for a minimum 
of expenditure, obtaining immediate 
relief, while planning post-war large- 
scale construction improvements. In- 
tersection redesign, therefore, may be 
incorporated as an initial step in a later 
improvement and not just as a tempor- 
ary measure to be torn up and re- 
placed at a later time. The traffic en- 
gineer, interested in intersection re- 
design should approach this problem 
with future construction plans in 
mind so that his work becomes a defi- 
nite cog in the new 
program. 


construction 


—B. H. Bowman 
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TRUCK ROUTING 


The City of Sioux Falls, like many 
another community which has no 
main-line railroad running through 
the city, is confronted with a prob- 
lem of routing buses and numerous 
trucks of all kinds through the com- 
munity. At the present time, all 
these above-mentioned commercial ve- 
hicles are routed near the heart of the 
business district. The proper solution 
of such a major circulatory problem 
demands an immediate remedy based 
upon sound data of a community-wide 
character. 


—Captain J. Millard Gibson 


WAR TRANSPORTATION 


A serious collapse of the entire car- 
pooling plan is threatened in some dis- 
tricts by lack of mechanical help and 
by the improper servicing of cars, 
causing unnecessary breakdowns. The 
average year of employee automobiles 
now in operation runs between 1936 
and 1938, with an average of approxi- 
mately between 40,000 and 50,000 
miles recorded on the speedometers. 
Emergency repair service stations and 
educational programs instructing the 
worker in the arts of proper procedure 
for the continuous operation of his car 
are demonstrating their value and pro- 
cedures, and results should be widely 
disseminated throughout the traffic 
profession. 


E, P. Freeland 
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Reflectorized Pavement 


by Harry E. Neal 


eabien pavement markings, con- 
sisting of lines, words, or symbols, 
are valuable aids to driving. Center 
lines and lane lines are helpful in pro- 
moting the orderly flow of traffic par- 
ticularly on multiple lane pavements. 
No-passing lines tend to prevent 
collisions at horizontal and_ vertical 
Words and symbols on the 
pavement are often preferable to signs 


curves, 


on the side of the road particularly 
where conditions are such that it is 
desirable to transmit information to 
the driver without diverting his at- 
tention from the roadway. 

At night or under low visibility at- 
mospheric conditions, pavement mark- 
ings are particularly useful. In periods 
of fog when roadside signs cannot be 
seen, center lines, lane lines, and no- 
invaluable. Under 
such conditions, lines and other mark- 
ings on the pavement are visible to 
the driver even though signs and other 


yassing lines are 
Pel 


objects at the roadside are not. 
Night Visibility 

Pavement marking paints should be 
carefully selected for both day and 
night visibility. Some traffic 
have good daylight visibility but are 
almost invisible at night. This usually 
will be found with paints which have 
Paints with a dull or 
rough finish have much better night 
visibility than paints with a 
finish. 


paints 


a gloss finish. 
gloss 


The poor night visibility of gloss 
finish paints is due to specular or mir- 
roc reflection from the smooth surface 
of the paint. In specular reflection 
light striking the mirrored surface at 
an angle is reflected: away from the 


observer at the same angle instead of 
being returned. The light being re- 
flected away from the observer’s eye 
causes such a line to be almost invisi- 
ble. A gloss finish white paint appears 
gray or almost black at night because 
of this fact. It is obvious that such 
paints are almost useless for night 
driving. 

On the other hand, a paint with a 
dull or rough disperses or 
breaks up the incident light, part of 
which is returned to the eye of the 
driver thus increasing the visibility of 
the line. 


surface 


Glass Beads 


By far the most effective means of 
increasing the night visibility of paints 
for pavement marking is the partial 
embedment of very small glass beads 
or spheres in the paint. The glass beads 
reflect the light from headlights and 
make the paint luminous. Glass beaded 
paint under the rays from headlights 
has several times the visibility of even 
the best paints without glass beads. 

The luminous effect is due to reflec- 
tion of light from the glass spheres. 
Light entering a sphere is bent at an 
angle determined by the refractive 
index of the glass, strikes the surface 
of the sphere which is in contact with 
the paint or binder, and is returned in 
a path parallel to the incident ray. 
This is known as “reflex” reflection, 
i.c., the light is returned to its source, 
as distinguished from specular or mir- 
ror reflection in which the incident 
light is reflected in the opposite direc- 
tion at an angle equal to the angle of 
incidence. 

In the case of a true sphere the dis- 
tance between the entering and re- 
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turning ray is a very small fraction 
of the diameter of the sphere which 
itself may be as little as 0.002”. There- 
fore, the two rays are, for all prac- 
tical purposes, coincident. 

With a true sphere, specular reflec- 
tion follows practically the same path 
as reflex reflection. The reflected ray 
carries the color of the paint in which 
it is embedded thus making the color 
of the line as vivid at night as in day- 
light. 

The more closely the beads approxi- 
mate true spheres the more closely the 
reflected rays return in a path parallel 
with the incident rays. If the glass 
particles are not true spheres but are 
irregular, a large percentage of the 
reflected light is not returned on a 
path closely paralleling the incident 
ray but is reflected irregularly. Thus 
the effectiveness of the reflecting glass 
is greatly diminished because of the 
loss of light not returned to the ob- 
server's eye. 

Application of Bead Binder 

Proper application of the paint or 
binder for the glass beads is important 
if maximum durability is to result. 
The paint or binder should be applied 
at the rate of 300 to 330 feet of 4” 
line per gallon. This requires approxi- 
mately 17 gallons of paint per mile. 
At this rate of application, the film 
thickness of the wet paint averages 
0.015”. 

The glass spheres which vary in 
size from 0.009” to 0.030” are de- 
posited in the wet paint at the rate 
of 6 pounds of beads to a gallon of 
paint. At the time of application only 
the spheres having a diameter larger 
than the wet film thickness are un- 
covered. These provide the initial re- 
flection. As the paint film wears the 
larger beads are dislodged and smaller 
beads are uncovered. The smaller beads 
furnish reflection lost by the dislodg- 
ing of the larger beads. Theoretically 
the paint film can wear to 0.004” in 
thickness and still retain the smaller 
beads. 


If the paint film is too thick at the 
time of application, all or most of the 
beads are buried and the full reflective 
value of the beads is not effective un- 
til the covering film is worn off. This 
may take several days or several weeks, 
depending upon the kind and amount 
of traffic. If the paint film is too thin 
when applied the beads will be dis- 
lodged sooner and the reflective life of 
the line will be correspondingly short- 
ened. 

The ratio of 6 pounds of beads per 
gallon of paint has been found after 
tests to produce the greatest durabil- 
ity of reflective life per dollar of cost. 
If more beads are used greater reflec- 
tive life is obtained but the increased 
life is not in proportion to the in- 
crease in cost. If a smaller proportion 
of beads is used, the cost is reduced 
but the reflective life is reduced out 
of proportion to the saving in cost. 

With 6 pounds of beads per gallon 
of paint, about 30 per cent of the 
area of the paint is covered by beads. 
However, due to the driver’s flat angle 
of view—about 2° with the road sur- 
face based on a height of 5 feet for 
the driver’s eye and a distance of 500 
feet—an illusion of uniform illumina- 
tion is obtained. 

The application of glass bead paint 
requires more accurate control than 
is necessary for ordinary paints if 
maximum reflecting value and dura- 
bility are to be obtained. However, 
with the proper type of equipment 
this control is not difficult. 

The Division of Traffic and Safety 
of the Ohio Department of Highways 
has developed equipment for applying 
pavement striping by spray painting 
at the rate of 10 to 12 miles per hour. 
By regulating air pressures very ac- 
curate control of the rate of paint 
application can be obtained. With this 
equipment the bead distributors or 
dispensers are mounted behind the 
spray guns. 

It was found that the bead dis- 
pensers designed for paint striping 
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equipment built to operate at four or 
five miles per hour did not perform 
satisfactorily with the higher speed 
equipment now in use in Ohio and it 
necessary to redesign the dis- 
The dispensers have 
proven very satisfactory giving a uni- 
form distribution of beads at maxi- 
mum operating speeds. 


was 


pensers. new 





Ohio Highway Pavement Striper 


Cost of Bead Line 


The 


naturally higher than that of a 


cost of a glass bead line is 
line 
painted with standard paint without 
beads. A paint or binder with special 


These 


characteristics cannot always be ob- 


adhesive qualities is required. 


tained in the cheaper grade of paints. 
To properly hold the beads and to in- 
sure maximum reflective life a some- 
what heavier film of paint should be 
applied than is normally applied with 
standard traffic paints. This increases 
paint application three to five or more 
gallons per mile over normal practice. 


The addition of the glass beads, upon 
which reflectorization depends, adds 
still further to the cost. 


The cost of a 4” glass bead line 
with the proper film thickness and 6 
pounds of beads per gallon of paint, 
at current prices, is about $65.00 per 
mile. The cost per mile of a 4” line 
painted with standard trafhc paint 
using 3 to § gallons less per mile and 
without glass beads is approximately 
$17.00 per mile. These figures do not 
include the cost of application which 
depends upon the speed of application 
and which should be the same regard- 
less of the type of paint used. 


While the cost of a glass bead line 
is between three and four times the 
cost of a line of standard traffic paint 
it has, if properly applied, at least 
twice the life of the standard paint. 
This fact plus the fact that it has 
very high visibility at night without 
loss of color values compensates for 
its higher cost. 

While reasonable durability is an 
important 
paints for markings 
bility, particularly night visibility, is 
of even more importance. The pri- 


factor in the selection of 


pavement visi- 


mary purpose of pavement marking is 
to aid the driver by guiding him in 
the proper path. A center line, lane 
line, no-passing line or other pave- 
ment marking which has low or prac- 
tically no night visibility, is of little 
or no use at the time when it is most 
needed. Traffic lines and other mark- 
ings which are always visible at the 
time the hazard is greatest, i.e., in the 
worth 
times the cost of markings which are 
visible only under favorable conditions 
when they are not so badly needed. 


hours of darkness, are many 


member of the Institute of 
Chief Engineer of the 
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Sguirrel Hill “Tunnel 


by MicHaEL Baker, JR. 


8 of the many interesting fea- 
tures of Pittsburgh’s new Penn- 
Lincoln Parkway, probably the biggest 
post-war highway project now under 
design in Pennsylvania for the Depart- 
ment of Highways, John U. Shroyer, 
Secretary, and under the supervision of 
E. L. Schmidt, District Engineer, is 
the twin-tube vehicular tunnel which 
goes under Squirrel Hill and embodies 
some of the most modern installations 
in the world. 


Adoption of a tunnel type of con- 
struction along this particularly rugged 
stretch of the Parkway was found 
to be expedient both from an economic 
standpoint and as a safety measure, ac- 
cording to Michael Baker, Jr., of 
Rochester, Pennsylvania, consulting 
engineer under contract to the De- 
partment of Highways for the survey- 
ing and designing of the Parkway pro- 
ject. Such a tunnel was necessary to 
eliminate excessive grades and to avoid 
a multi-curved highway section on this 
express thoroughfare. 


Twin Tubes 


The tunnel structure will be made 
up of two similar tubes, each provid- 
ing for two twelve-foot traffic lanes. 
The tubes will be 4,225 feet long, 
parallel to each other, with a constant 
grade of 2.5 per cent, falling from 
west to east. The transverse distance 
between the center-lines of the tubes 
will be 60 feet, with a rock pillar sup- 
port between the adjacent walls of the 
two tubes of 30 feet. The tunnel over- 
burden varies considerably in depth, 
with a maximum of approximately 
250 feet, and except for a nominal 
earth topping is composed of stratified 
shale, sandstone and limestone forma-~ 


tions so prevalent in this part of the 
country. 


Ventilation 


A unique part of the $4,000,000 
Squirrel Hill Tunnel is the “Vertical- 
Longitudinal Reversible System” of 
ventilation which has been developed 
by Ole Singstad, Chief Engineer on 
the New York City Tunnel Authority 
and Mr. Baker’s consultant on the 
Penn-Lincoln Parkway tunnel. 

This system reduces the fire smoke 
hazard to a minimum, for under any 
circumstances the dampers can_ be 
controlled in such a way that the 
smoke, at the source, can be localized 
in the tunnel by exhausting it imme- 
diately through the ceiling ports and 
thus eliminating it from circulating 
along the roadway in the tunnel tubes. 

In this tunnel, as in all modern ve- 
hicular tunnels of any considerable 
length subjected to heavy traffic, a 
forced ventilation system will be used. 
This is primarily due to the fact that 
carbon-monoxide gases are given off 
by automotive vehicles, which are of a 
poisonous nature even in low concen- 
trations. The system will involve two 
ventilation buildings, one to be located 
at each of the tunnel portals. Each 
building will serve to ventilate the two 
tubes for one-half of their adjacent 
ends by means of four units, two 
blower and two exhaust fans. 


Ducts for the ventilating air will be 
provided in the buildings which will 
be connected to the tunnel sections, 
where in each tube an upper duct area 
has been provided by cutting off the 
tunnel cross-section with a ceiling at 
the upper one-third point. Ports in the 
ceiling will connect the upper tunnel 
duct section with the lower tunnel 
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roadway section, which in turn will 
act as a duct, extending to the portals. 
The air flow will be controlled by 
dampers placed in the ventilation 
building air-ducts, adjacent to the 
fans. These dampers will be reversible 
thus enabling either blower or exhaust 
fans to be thrown into action on either 
tube. This is an essential element to 
the new system of ventilation, the 
“Vertical-Longitudinal Reversible Sys- 
tem,” which is to be installed. 


Tunnel Cross-Section 


Several types of construction are in- 
volved throughout the tunnel length. 
For the major portion, about 3,800 
feet in length, each tube will be en- 
tirely in rock and a typical cross-sec- 
tion is used. This section is divided 
into two parts. The lower part, rec- 
tangular in shape, provides sufficient 
width for two twelve-foot roadway 
lanes and a three-foot sidewalk ad- 
jacent to the middle rock support be- 
tween tubes, also a vertical clearance 
height, between the roadway pavement 
and the tunnel ceiling slab, of four- 
teen feet. The upper part, or the air- 
duct, is bounded on the top by the 
tunnel arch roof and on the bottom by 
the flat roadway ceiling, with a six- 
foot maximum height at the center. 
The tunnel wall lining, made up of 
the vertical side walls and the top 
segmental arch, will be reinforced con- 
crete type of construction with a 
maximum thickness of two feet. On 
the natural bed rock at the bottom of 
the section a twelve-inch layer of 
crushed aggregate will be placed for 
sub-grade drainage. A concrete base to 
support the brick wearing surface will 
be constructed on the crushed aggre- 
gate drainage course. 

At the west portal the tunnel struc- 
ture will be higher than the existing 
ground surface with the result that 
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the tunnel plaza supporting structure 
will serve as an overpass for the Park- 
way Over a main City thoroughfare. 
Immediately west of the plaza, the 
Parkway passes through an important 
interchange. On the other end of the 
tunnel, at the east portal, the tubes 
will emerge in a ravine and the Park- 
way then will pass over a long multi- 
spanned Spandrel arch bridge above 
Nine Mile Run Valley. 


Drainage 


Measures have been taken to insure a 
watertight tunnel structure. The tun- 
nel lining has been designed to with- 
stand high grouting pressures to insure 
the ability to use high pressures to 
consolidate all rock formations outside 
the lining, and thus form a dense rock 
lining extending well beyond the con- 
crete lining. All tunnel joints will be 
provided with waterstops and drains as 
an added factor against water perco- 
lating through the walls. 

At the base of these tunnel side 
walls, on the exterior side, and below 
the roadway, continuous crushed ag- 
gregate drains will be installed to in- 
tercept any water at this level. Ports 
will be left in the base of the tunnel 
walls every fifty feet to connect these 
exterior drains with an extensive sys- 
tem of trench drain pipes located in 
the twelve-inch porous sub-base below 
the tunnel roadway slab. 

Continuous recessed gutters will 
run along each roadway curb and 
empty into catch basins, every 400 
feet. These catch basins are provided 
to take care of the powdered sediment 
usually found on vehicular tunnel 
roadways. The over-flow pipes from 
the catch basins will be tied into the 
transverse roadway drainage pipe sys- 
tem. The primary function, and in 
fact about the only function of the 
roadway drainage system will be to 
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carry off the used by the 
servicing crews, in washing down the 
tunnels. The Parkway grades adjacent 
to the tunnel portals are so designed as 
to eliminate any surface water from 
draining into the tubes, 


water, 


Pavement 


A brick pavement will be used in 
the tunnels. The brick will be of a 
de-aired vitrified type and will be 
placed on a 94” mastic cushion. The 
pavement joints will be filled with an 


asphaltic joint filler. 


Artist’s conception of 
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Cross - passageways, will be con- 
structed every 500 feet between the 
tubes. They will serve primarily as 
emergency outlets and will also aid in 
reducing interchange travel distances 
for the maintenance crews working in 
the tubes. A double-outlet water- 
service connection will be placed in 
each cross-passageway for servicing 
crews flushing either of the tubes. 
Water will be obtained through four- 
inch branch pipe lines connected to a 
six-inch water main, which 
twill extend for the full length of the 
south tube. 


service 





Squirrel Hill tunnel opening. 
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Lighting 


For safety measures, particularly in 
view of the fact that the tunnel is ex- 
pected to be subjected to heavy traffic 
of an express nature, a modern efficient 
type of lighting system will be in- 
stalled, which will eliminate all 
shadows and give a uniform even dis- 
tribution of light intensity. The lumi- 
naires will be placed on both sides of 
the roadway, in coves on the upper 
part of the side walls, just below the 
ceiling. The luminaires in the coves 
will be tilted downwards towards the 
roadway so that both direct light rays 
and reflected light rays from the 
glazed-faced tunnel walls will be ef- 
fectively diffused over the pavement. 

In addition, at each portal in the 
tube where traffic enters, for a distance 
of some 250 feet, a supplementary in- 
tensive lighting system will be in- 
stalled. This system will produce light- 
ing effects so graded that autoists will 
be able to adjust their vision gradually 
from the natural light outside the 
tunnel to the typical lighting in the 
tubes. Only during those periods of 
the daytime when the sunlight is in- 
tense will this supplementary system 
be thrown into use. 


Control Center 


The control center for tunnel oper- 
ations will be on the second floor of 
the west ventilation building in the 
air-trap structure, overlooking the 
plaza. Ventilation and tunnel light- 
ing systems, also plaza and traffic sig- 
nals will be controlled from this point. 
It will also serve as the central ex- 
change for the telephone and _ fire 
alarm systems. Provisions will also be 
made in the east ventilation building 
so that the control center could be 
shifted at that location if future con- 
ditions warrant. 


To operate the tunnel, a personnel 
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staff composed of several groups will 
be required. A police force will handle 
traffic and patrol service problems and 
in addition will be trained to serve as 
the operating staff. This will not be 
difficult as control devices for the ven- 
tilation, lighting and traffic control 
system have been reduced to a simpli- 
fied form, concentrated on small unit 


panel board. 


For maintenance and repair work, a 
small group of mechanics and elec- 
tricians will be required. Complete 
accommodations will be provided in 
the ventilation buildings for these 
groups, and in addition garage facili- 
ties will be available for the mobile 
units required by the different groups. 
These units will include trucks, ser- 
vice-cars, motorcycles, etc. 

Several protective and traffic servic- 
ing systems will be installed. Tunnel 
air conditions will be recorded by 
carbon-monoxide analyzers, which will 
register automatically in the control 
room, the amount of carbon-monoxide 
in the tunnel air. The control opera- 
tor will be able to adjust the fans, and 
thereby the amount of ventilating air, 
so that the ratio of the carbon- 
monoxide content to the total air will 
be held within safe limits. 

Telephone, fire-alarm and_ loud- 
speaker stations will be located at 
regular intervals in the tubes, and on 
the plazas. They will be connected 
with the control center in the west 
ventilation building, enabling the po- 
lice patrol force to be called immedi- 
ately into emergency service. Fire- 
extinguishers will be liberally spaced 
throughout the tubes and located to 
be readily accessible. Other protective 
devices, which will be installed, will 
include traffic lights, signal bells, 
maximum vehicle vertical clearance 
signal and traffic control signs. 


This article was prepared for Trarric En- 
GINEERING by the Michael Baker, Jr., Con- 
sulting Engineers, 
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Foot Notes on Safety 


by Harry Porter, Jr. 


HOULD we pity the pedestrian? 
Well, in many ways we should, 
for he has been sadly neglected. Yet, 
we must forget the old idea or belief 
that as pedestrians we can use the 
streets and highways indiscriminately. 
Statistics show that during 1943, 
the number of pedestrians killed rep- 
resented 62 per cent of the 
vehicle deaths in cities and towns. A 
study of 68 cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and over indicated a gradual in- 
crease in the percentage of pedestrians 
killed as compared with the total mo- 
tor vehicle deaths; from 67 per cent 
in 1941 to 72 per cent during the 
first six months of this year. Almost 
three-fourths of the traffic fatalities 
in these 68 cities were pedestrians. 
Should not the pedestrian receive spe- 
cial attention if we expect a reduction 
in the traffic toll? 

By 1905, two years after automo- 
tiles were beginning to be manufac- 
tured in quantities, city officials had 
already started placing restrictions on 


motor 


the automobile driver. Along the 
route between Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, several municipalities erected 


signs stating “Autos must not exceed 
a speed limit of 8 m.p.h.” One city 
erected such signs as ‘Automobiles 
limited to 8 m.p.h. and 4 m.p.h. in 
turning corners within corporate lim- 
its—under penalty of not less than 
$20.00 fine.” Restrictions were and 
are continually being placed on the 
automobile driver, until today it is 
difficult to drive any distance without 
violating one or more traffic laws. 
During all this time the street and 
highway systems gradually changed 
from the common dirt road to the 
present-day surface types, constructed 
for the convenience of the motorists, 


but city and state officials, engineers, 
and sub-division planners forgot the 
safety of pedestrians. 


Some Examples 


One western city of about 40,000 
population, which is fortunate in hav- 
ing a wide street passing through the 
heart of the central business district, 
recently removed the car tracks from 
the center of the street. Street-car 
tracks provide a rendezvous for pedes- 
trians because vehicles are inclined to 
shy away from them. Yet the ofh- 
cials, when resurfacing the roadway, 
hesitated in providing a median island 
or pedestrian safety zones along this 
88-foot wide roadway. They did not 
consider the fact that it takes an elder- 
ly person about 28 seconds to cross 
such a roadway, more than the time 
required by cross traffic and allowed 
by signal control. 

Sub-division planners and officials 
of two adjoining midwestern cities 
could not get together in laying out 
street patterns. All cross streets were 
offset from 25 to 75 feet along a main 
roadway on the boundaries of the two 
cities. This roadway carried approxi- 
mately 17,000 daily and 
passed through a prosperous business 
and shopping area. Pedestrians cross- 
ing the main roadway were continu- 
ally in conflict with vehicular move- 
ment originating on the cross streets. 


vehicles 


In another city pedestrians are re- 
quired by law to obey traffic control 
signals, yet signal indications at some 
of the signalized intersections are not 
located so that pedestrians can _ see 
them. 

These are only a few examples show- 
ing why pedestrians should be pitied. 
Engineers have overlooked the serious- 
ness of the problem until recent years. 

































These examples also emphasize the 
importance of referring all plans on 
future street and highway construc- 
tion to the traffic engineer so that he 
may check geometric design features 
and capacities affecting the movement 
and safety of pedestrians as well as 
vehicular traffic. 

Pedestrian protection must be ap- 
proached three ways, well known to 
all trafic engineers—engineering, en- 
forcement and education. However, 
engineering improvements for safer 
pedestrian movements must be made 
before educational end enforcement 
activities are undertaken. The exist- 
ing streets and highways, which will 
be a problem for many years to come, 
can be made safer for pedestrian traf- 
fic. improvements for 
pedestrian protection have been men- 
tioned many times, yet the seriousness 
of the problem in every American city 
justifies summarizing some of these 
improvements, 


Engineering 


Crosswalk Lines 

Painted crosswalk lines at intersec- 
tions handling heavy pedestrian vol- 
umes have considerable educational 
value, for they show pedestrians where 
to walk, tend to discourage jaywalk- 
ing, and serve as a warning to motor- 
ists. Crosswalks other than at inter- 
sections must be specially marked, 
using 12-inch boundary lines, or black 
and white diagonal stripes between 
the boundaries of the crosswalks. The 
former is preferable from an economic 
standpoint. 


Traffic Signals 


Trafic control signals are installed 
to expedite and regulate traffic. How- 
ever, in too many cases they have not 
been properly timed to take care of 
pedestrian needs. Long cycles encour- 
age pedestrian violations. At intersec- 
with heavy pedestrian move- 
ments, it is desirable to use “Walk” 
and “Wait” signals. This type of con- 
trol appears to be the best, for it 
clears the intersection for vehicular 


tions 
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traffic as well as protects the pedes- 
trian. 


Islands 


Islands and safety zones are essen- 
tial where street width or volume and 
speed of vehicular trafic make cross- 
ing on foot hazardous. The most ef- 
fective types are those that provide 
positive protection. Painted islands 
and mushroom buttons, however, have 


proven helpful. 


Center islands should be provided 
along wide streets, for they give pe- 
destrians refuge, thereby permitting 
shorter signal cycles, and control ve- 
hicular turns. 


Islands at irregular intersections 
also have merit for they define turning 
movement, shorten distances between 
curbs, and bring opposite vehicle stop- 
ping points closer together. 
walks marked from curbs 
discourage jaywalking. 


Cross- 
to islands 


Islands and safety zones should be 
adequately lighted for night visibility. 
In some instances advance warnings 
should be placed on the pavement 
when the view of an island or a zone 
may be obstructed by one vehicle in 
front of another going in the same 
direction. 

By all means, the trafic engineer 
should take advantage of color con- 
trast in the construction of islands 
and safety zones. A white concrete 
island on a black surface roadway im- 
proves visibility both day and night. 

Street-car loading zones protect pe- 
destrians, relieve congestion at street- 
car loading points, and expedite pas- 
senger loading which improves run- 
ning schedules. There are three types 
of loading zones—bumperless, bump- 
er, and axle drag. The City of Chi- 
cago has established an experimental 
section along Western 
tween Warren 


Avenue _be- 
Avenue and Jackson 


Boulevard, where several types of 
street-car loading zones and lighting 
effects have been installed. (This 
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should be of interest to all who attend 
the I.T.E. Annual Meeting and Safety 


Congress.) 


Tunnels and Overpasses 


Pedestrian tunnels and 
have been used satisfactorily in some 
locations. However, in other locations 
the cost of building them has been a 
waste of public funds. Surrounding 
conditions must be such that the 
will be used. From the 
standpoint of sanitation and crime 
prevention, overhead structures are 
preferable to subways. It has been 
found that keeping subways free from 
paper, important 
item of maintenance. Particularly 
serious sanitation problems have de- 
veloped in subways in some locations 
which are open throughout the night. 
Some cities use gates, closed at night, 
particularly on those designed primar- 
ily for school children. 


overpasses 


structure 


waste etc., iS an 


Rural Sidewalks 

Several years ago the expenditure 
of federal and state funds for the con- 
struction of rural sidewalks was un- 
heard of. Engineers would not per- 
mit the use of funds earmarked for 
highway construction to be used for 
the The 
alarming death toll occurring every 
year in rural areas due to people walk- 
ing on the roadway, prompted the 
Highway Research Board a few years 
ago to set up a “Committee on Rural 
Highway Sidewalks” to study the 
problem and recommend warrants for 
rural sidewalk construction. It was 
found that the practical solution to 
the problem was to provide walkways 
only where conditions were justified, 
for no one could hope to have side- 
walks built along all rural highways, 
as the cost would be prohibitive. Ac- 
cordingly, the Highway Research 
Board’s committee up minimum 
warrants based on both vehicular and 
pedestrian volumes for the construc- 
tion of walkways along rural high- 


construction of sidewalks. 


set 
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It is believed that this study 
had a great deal to do with the Public 
Roads Administration’s permitting use 
of federal funds for construction of 
sidewalks where conditions justified 
such expenditures. The American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials 
pamphlet “A _ Policy Highway 
Types” now contains suggested tenta- 
tive pedestrian trafic densities which 
justify the construction of one and 


ways. 


on 


two sidewalks along rural highways. 


Pedestrian Ordinances 

Probably the most important sub- 
ject on pedestrian protection concerns 
practicability of enacting and enforc- 
ing ordinances on pedestrian regula- 
Until there is a definite decision 
on this subject, it is questionable 
whether much can be accomplished in 
reducing pedestrian accidents. There 
appears to be some on 
whether pedestrians should obey traffic 
signals implicitly or obey this dictum, 
“no pedestrian facing such signal shall 
enter the roadway unless he can do so 
safely and without interfering with 
any vehicular traffic.” 

During the last few years many 
cities have adopted the positive rule 
requiring obedience to signals and pro- 
hibition of midblock crossing in busi- 
ness They have obtained 
good results until the recent shift in 
population which brought people into 
that did not 


tions. 


controversy 


districts. 


these cities from 
have similar regulations. 

Requiring pedestrians to obey traffic 
signals has considerable educational 
value, for it will make pedestrians give 
more thought and attention to their 
place in trafic and their responsibili- 
ties on the streets. You cannot depend 
on people’s judgment. If this 
true, then laws would be unnecessary. 
You are dealing with human nature, 
and in many ways people are unpre- 
dictable, for they have different view- 
points. 

Recently the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Pedestrian and Bi- 


areas 


were 
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cycle Safety completed a study of 
changes that have taken place in pe- 
destrian ordinances and legislation in 
cities throughout the country. It was 
found that toward 
the positive rule of signal obedience 
and the prohibition of midblock cross- 
ing in business districts, and in sev- 


there is a trend 


eral cases along through streets in resi- 
dential districts. Suggested changes 
were drafted and approved by the 
majority of the Committee on Pedes- 
trian and Bicycle Safety for consid- 
eration by the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety’s Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances at their next meeting. 
The American Automobile Associa- 
tion just completed a survey of con- 
tact men in 116 cities entered in their 


SPRING U. 


COMPANY 
764 POLK ST...CHICAGO 7. ILL. 


Special Notice! 
TUTHILL Guard 
Rails are now avail- 
able. What are your 
requirements? 
Pacific Coast Manu- 
facturers and Dis- 
tributors: 


S. SPRING & 
BUMPER CO. 
Los Angeles. Cal 





Protection Contest which 
that a majority preferred 


the positive rule. 


Pedestrian 
indicated 


It is sincerely hoped that the mem- 
bers of the Conference’s Committee 
on Uniform Trafhe Laws and Ordi- 
will consider the trends and 
changes that have taken place when 
proposing a revision of the Model 
Ordinances and will not be influenced 
by personal opinions. 


nances 


Let us not forget that if the pedes- 
trian is permitted to use the streets 
and sidewalks as they see fit, we can 
continue to expect the pedestrian to 
be the most serious problem in acci- 
dent prevention. 


The author, a member of the Institute of 


Trafic Engineers, is Secretary of the National 
Safety Council’s Committee on Pedestrian and 
Bicycle Safety. 
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The St. Pad Central 
Business District pbuthority 


NABLING 
proved by the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture April 20th, 1943 known as Chap- 
ter 544, Session Laws of 1943, author- 
izing certain cities to create in the 


legislation was ap- 


Central Business District, a public au- 
thority empowered to inaugurate and 
conduct certain public improvements 
within the district, and to pay for 
these with bond issues, borrowed 
money or levy of taxes. It is a means 
of integrating the various interests in 
the central district of St. 


their 


Paul for 
economic welfare. It provides 
that the district may be established by 
the owners of 60° of the taxable real 
estate within the central business dis- 
trict and that the City Council ap- 
prove the establishment of the district. 
The district is to be governed by a 
Board of Mayor, 
City Comptroller, Commissioner of 
Public Works and six citizens ap- 
pointed by the Mayor and approved 
by the City Council. In making the 
appointments the Mayor is to keep in 
mind the welfare of the district and 
the amount of property held by and 
the size of business operated by the 
appointed members, who must be citi- 
zens of St. Paul holding no elective 


nine trustees, the 


office and receiving no compensation. 
The Commissioner of Finance of the 
City, not a member of the Authority, 
will be the treasurer of the Authority. 

This Authority may acquire, build, 
own, operate directly and indirectly 
by contract, lease or license the public 
facilities including a transportation 
system, parking garages, etc. and fix 
fees and routes and services rendered 
by such facilities. The transportation 


system of the Authority only 
operate in an area approximating 2 


may 


square mile and no changes are re- 
quired in the existing transit facilities 
furnished by the St. Paul Street Rail- 
way Company. The Authority can 
into contract for construction 
and for the operation of facilities pro- 
vided for in the Act using the pro- 
cedure laid down by the City Charter 
for similar contracts. The Authority 


may acquire real property and employ 


enter 


such technical help as may be required 
—all being under City Civil Service 
excepting executives, professional and 
administrative heads. It may borrow 
money and issue bonds, pledging the 
faith and credit of the Authority, but 
not that of the City. It may levy 
taxes on the real property within the 
district for necessary expenses and re- 
payment of borrowed money. It must 
prepare an annual budget which will 
be an additional tax on the property 
in the district and will be collected by 
the City Treasurer. It may levy as- 
sessments against the property in the 
district using the same method used 
by the City. It 
power 


may exercise the 
of eminent domain where 
necessary in the furtherance of any 
public improvement. The issuance of 
bonds must be approved by two-thirds 
of the Board of Trustees and by the 
City Council by resolution. The bonds 
may run not to exceed twenty years 
and are to be so worded that the prin- 
cipal and interest falling due in any 
year shall be as nearly as possible the 
same as shall be payable in any other 
year. No bonds may be issued which 
will exceed 10% of the full assessed 
value of the assessable property in the 
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district. The district may be dissolved 
by the trustees after ten years if 
thought advisable and if there is no 
outstanding indebtedness and_ the 
property of the Authority then be- 
comes the property of the City. 

The criterion used to fix the boun- 
daries of the Central Business District 
was that of selecting the property 
which would stand the assessment re- 
quired to carry on the district. This 
has resulted in a gerry-mandered line 
—somewhat unnatural and arbitrary. 

The business interests of St. Paul 
are sold to the idea that transportation 
is its major problem and that there 
are certain forces at work which are 
expediting the process of urban dis- 
integration, which some call “decen- 
tralization.”” They do not believe it 
possible for everyone to come into the 
business center in automobiles and yet 
the Central Business District must be 
maintained for economic, cultural and 
social intercourse for everyone. 

In June 1935, 14,200 automobiles 
brought in 24,000 persons to work be- 
tween 7:00 A.M. and 9:30 A.M.; 72 
buses and 435 street cars carried 18,- 
514 passengers; 101 taxi-cabs carried 
224 passengers; other vehicles 3,375 
persons and 7,500 walked—a total of 
53,613 persons. 


In June 1941, 16,800 automobiles 
brought in 27,400 passengers; 101 
buses and 360 street cars carried 17,- 
595 passengers; 107 taxi-cabs brought 
in 185 passengers; other vehicles car- 
ried 3,400 passengers and 6,620 walked 
—a total of 55,200 persons. 

In June 1944, 9,060 automobiles 
brought in to work 15,400 passengers; 
119 buses and 444 street cars carried 
24,400 passengers; 188 taxi - cabs 
brought in 310 passengers; other ve- 
hicles 2,370 passengers; and 4,000 
walked—a total of 46,480 persons. 

In 1941 the maximum parking 
spaces in all parking lots and garages 
and at the curb in the Central Bus- 
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ness District totalled 12,400 stalls. A 
number of cars that brought people 
into work return home with their 
driver; therefore it is apparent that 
there is no place to park a car in St. 
Paul’s Business District by those who 
come into trade, for the worker has 
pre-empted all available parking places. 

The Central Business District Au- 
thority proposes to cure this situation 
by building open air parking garages 
around the periphery of the Central 
Business District, charging a nominal 
fee for all-day parkers. These park- 
ing garages are to be connected by 
especially designed shuttle buses tak- 
ing the motorist from the parking 
garage to his destination or as nearly 
so as possible. Parking of cars at the 
curb on street car lines will be pro- 
hibited and loading and unloading at 
the curb of commodities is to be 
regulated in a more efficient manner 

St. Paul streets in the central busi- 
ness district, as a rule, are 60 ft. wide 
with blocks 300 ft. long. Some street 
widenings have been completed, such 
as changing Third Street into Kellogg 
Boulevard with two 38 ft. drives 
along the river front to form a mar- 
ginal distributing street for the central 
district. Seventh St., Auditorium St., 
Ninth St., Eighth St. and Seventh 
Street were widened to 56 ft. across 
the central business district. Robert 
St. was widened to 49 ft. to form a 
north and south thoroughfare connect- 
ing with a river bridge. 

A circuit traffic-way around the 
central business district has been ap- 
proved and partially constructed. All 
trunk highways leading into the cen- 
tral business district intersect this cir- 
cuit traffic-way. Traffic will move on 
this circuit traffic-way until it reaches 
the street on which its destination lies 
or will cross the central business dis- 
trict on streets widened or to be 
widened. 

The proposed shuttle or circuit bus 
lines will be integrated with the ex- 
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EAGLE ALL RED STOP SIGNAL 


Enables guards to efficiently check daily more than 10,000 war 
workers’ cars in and out of one of America’s greatest arsenals 

Eagle Signal Corporation equipment is performing many effec- 
tive jobs in and around war areas, where an unprecedented flow 
of traffic presents many hazards. Eagle products provide utmost 
safety and efficiency in these new avenues of travel. 

Now is the time for every municipality to make a careful check 
on its present and post-war traffic flow problems. Our experienced 
traffic engineers are ready to help you. 


EAGLE SIGNAL CORPORATION 
MOLINE ILLINOIS 





When writing to advertisers, please mention TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
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isting transit facilities as well as with 
the parking garages and public wait- 
ing rooms, etc. 

One of the provisions of this bill is 
for taking park land owned by the 
City. It is evidently aimed at acquir- 
ing a public square in the Central 
Business District for garage purposes. 
As there are fifteen heirs to the re- 
versionary interests of this park there 
will be some interesing complications 
in acquiring this land other than the 
objections of citizens who would re- 
gret losing the park. 

The Central Business District as 
tentatively laid out covers 40 blocks 
—5 blocks by 8 blocks. There will be 
a municipal bus depot so located that 
it can be reached by buses moving 
over the. widest streets or boulevards 
in the business district. 

The complete details for rehabili- 
tating the downtown district are still 
in the making. Raymond Loewy & 
Associates, Industrialists of New York 
City, have been employed to add their 
viewpoint to the present studies. 

The Act provides that the Author- 
ity shall not exercise the specific pow- 
ers conferred until it has first made a 
survey and study of the projects con- 
templated by said power including the 
commercial and industrial develop- 
ment of the district and shall have re- 
ported to the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota the results of its findings 
and recommendations including an 
estimate of cost of proposed improve- 
ments and shall have secured the ap- 
proval of said Legislature. 

Such projects move slowly—human 
beings are prone to hesitate. At the 
present 60% of the property 
owners of taxable property have not 
signed for the improvement and it is 
doubtful if the report will be ready 
for the Legislature when it meets in 
January 1945. However, some neces- 


time 
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sary things are being carried out under 
the regular order—Seventh Street, a 
major retail street, is having its store 
and building fronts modernized and 
improved by the property owners. 
The Street Railway Company is relay- 
ing its tracks and new paving and 
sidewalks are being put in. Trolley 
wires will be carried from building 
wall to building wall instead of by 
trolley poles. Light standards will be 
removed from the sidewalks and the 
luminaires placed on the side of build- 
ings. All signs overhanging sidewalks 
more than one foot will be removed 
and no parking will be permitted on 
this street at any time. The threat, 
so to speak, of the Authority has had 
a moral effect, and some property 
owners are doing things on their own 
initiative. How this will affect the 
final consummation of the Authority 
is problematical. There is some ob- 
jection to the word “Authority.” This 
is psychological. There is some objec- 
tion to creating such a government 
within the local government. All new 
ideas arouse prejudices at first but 
with sound logic and careful reason- 
ing they develop later on. 


The carrying out of proposals per- 
mitted in the Act will require some 
broad-minded traffic engineering ex- 
periences. In the meantime the St. 
Paul Planning Board is doing its part 
in providing data accumulated in its 
studies over several years. The results 
of the St. Paul Central Business Dis- 
trict Authority Act will be of con- 
cern to business men, legislative and 
administrative officials and to all types 
of planners laboring to produce a bet- 
ter environment in which to live and 
do business. 


An article prepared for Trarric ENar- 
NEERING by George H. Herrold, Planning 
Engineer, City Planning Board, Court House, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, July, 1944. 


———— 
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TO MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS: 


At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rection on August 29, 1944 a resolu- 
tion was adopted proposing amend- 
the Constitution and By- 
Pursuant to Section II, Article 


ments to 
Laws. 
VIII, the following proposed changes 
are submitted for your information 
and consideration. They will be placed 
on the order of business for the An- 
nual Business Meeting which is to be 


held October 1, 1944. 


Proposed Changes in Constitution 
and By-Laws 


I. Include the following as a new 
Article V, in the Constitution, mak- 
ing present Article V—AMEND- 
MENTS—into Article VI: 


Article V—Sections 


Sec. 1. Sections, composed of mem- 
bers of all grades, may be established 
in any area or locality, and such or- 
ganization shall become effective as 
soon as the proposed Constitution and 
By-Laws of any Section shall have 
been submitted to and approved by 
the Board of Direction, and shall re- 
main effective until revoked by the 
Board of Direction. 

Sec. 2. The functions of Sections 
should be the furtherance of the ob- 
jects of the INSTITUTE, the foster- 
ing of closer association of INSTI- 


TUTE members in the area or locality, 
the encouragement of members to pre- 
pare or discuss papers, to confer and 
suggest as to matters of policy, to 
study traffic engineering problems in 
that area or locality, to cooperate with 
other engineering groups in that area 
or locality on matters of common in- 
terest and to encourage the introduc- 
tion of traffic engineering instruction 
in technical schools in the area or lo- 
cality. 

Sec. 3. Sections shall be encouraged 
by the Board of Direction to partici- 
pate in the affairs of the INSTITUTE. 
They shall not assume to speak for 
the INSTITUTE unless authorized by 
the Board of Direction; violation of 
this rule shall constitute sufficient 
cause for the Board of Direction to 
terminate relationship of the Section 


with the INSTITUTE. 


II. Include the following as a new 
Article VIII, in the By-Laws, making 
present Article VIII — AMEND- 
MENTS—into Article IX: 


Article Vill—Sections 


Sec. 1. A Section may be authorized 
by the Board of Direction, at the 
written request of at least eight mem- 
bers of any grade of the INSTITUTE 
living in the area to be served by the 
requested Section. 
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Sec. 2. All members of all grades 
living in the area to be served by the 
Section shall be eligible to membership 


in the Section. 


Sec. 3. The Constitution or By- 
Laws of a Section shall be affirmatively 
voted upon by not less than two- 
thirds of the members of the Section. 
The said Constitution and By-Laws 
must thereafter be approved by the 
Board of Direction of the INSTI- 
TUTE before becoming effective. 


Sec. 4. The Constitution or By- 
Laws of a Section may be amended 
only after the proposed amendment 
has been submitted in writing to all 
members of the Section at least 10 
days in advance of the meeting at 
which action is proposed. Such 


Electrical - 





ENGINEERS! 


Mechanical - 


A manufacturer of traffic signal equipment and timers 
in the middle west, offers excellent opportunity for 
several men in a comparatively small organization. 


Write complete information; experience, type of plants 
in which you have worked; salary desired. 


SEND TO 


Institute of Traffic Engineers 
60 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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amendment shall be considered favored 
by the Section only upon affirmative 
vote of not less than two-thirds of 
the members voting, provided the to- 
tal number of voters shall not be less 
than a majority of the membership of 
the Section. All amendments must be 
approved by the Board of Direction of 
the INSTITUTE before becoming ef- 


fective. 


Sec. 5. Sections are required to sub- 
mit a written annual report to the 
Secretary of the INSTITUTE one 
month in advance of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the INSTITUTE. The report 
shall include a summary of the Sec- 
tion’s activities for the previous year 
and a roster of the Section’s active 


membership. 
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Michigan I.T.E. 
Section Meeting 
Sixteen members and guests at- 
tended the regular monthly meeting 
of the Michigan I.T.E. Section on 
August 23rd at the Olds Hotel in 
Arthur Baumgar- 
Flint Trolley 
Lucas of Grey- 


Lansing, Michigan. 
ten, Manager of the 
Coach Co. and C. W. 
hound Co. were guest speakers. 

The 
were in attendance: 
Lloyd Reid 


following Institute members 


Sidney Anger 


Lloyd Braff Capt. J. Darrell 
. Waldbourn Tr. T. Wiley 
Carl McMonagle Fred Hurd 


John Dobelek 


Henry Barnes 
Wm. McConochie 


Washington, D. C., 
1.T.E. Section 


The Washington I.T.1 


begin its second year with a dinner 


. Section will 


meeting on September 20th, at which 
Captain H. C. Whitehurst, Director, 
Department of Highways, D. C., will 
discuss Post-War Trafhic Plans for the 
District of Columbia. 

Charles W. Prisk, U. S. Public 
Roads Administration, is chairman of 
the Washington Section, with W. G. 
Eliot, 3d, also P.R.A., as 
treasurer. On the Program Committee 


secretary- 


are Earl Allgaier, American Automo- 
bile Association, chairman, M. O. Eld- 
ridge, Department of Vehicles and 
Trafic, D. C., and D. W. 
heiser, Public Roads Administration. 


Loutzen- 


New York I.T.E. 
Section 


The first fall meeting of the New 
York Section took place at the Hotel 
Holley in New York City on August 
30. A number of out-of-town men 
came down from New Haven, Con- 
necticut, where the Yale-I.T.E. Semi- 
nar was being held. 


Lawrence Waterbury presented an 
illuminating discussion of the work in 
which he is engaged in connection 
with the inter-regional highway loca- 
tion in Texas. Henry Evans, secretary- 
treasurer, reported on the summer so- 
cial event which was in the form of a 
rib roast and swimming party at 
Harry Koch’s home on Long Island. 

It was moved, seconded and unani- 
mously passed that Harold Hammond, 
Chairman of the meeting, appoint a 
committee to report at the next meet- 
ing on the feasibility of electing per- 
manent officers and an arrangements 
committee. 

The following were present: 

Nathan Cherniack Koch 


Julien Harvey Clarence Rusby 


Harry 


Bruce Greenshields 
Dick Siver 
Harold Hammond 


James Burch 
Virden Rittgers 
J. T. Schluster 
Earl Reeder Lawrence Waterbury 
Lloyd Reid John Gibala 

Fred Fisch 


Henry Osborne 


Guy Kelcey 


Harry Neal 


Henry Evans Sidney Anger 
LOOKING AHEAD 
AMERICAN PuBLic Works Asso- 


CIATION, Annual Congress, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn.., Sept. 24-27. 


FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
International Municipal Signal Asso- 


ciation, Inc., Hotel Statler, Boston, 
October 2-3-4-5. 
THE INTERNATIONAL Crry MAN- 


AGERS’ ASSOCIATION, Annual Confer- 
ence, Chicago, III., Oct. 12-17. 

THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL Asso- 
CIATION, Annual Conference, Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago, IIl., Oct. 25-27. 
ENGINEERING CON- 
FERENCE, Columbus, Ohio, sponsored 


Onto TRAFFK 


by State Highway Department to be 
held at State Office Building, October 
25-26. 
HicgHway RESEARCH BoaRD— 
Twenty - fourth 
Netherland Plaza 
Ohio, Nov. 22-25. 


Annual 
Hotel, 


Meeting, 
Cincinnati, 


































































Yale - I.T.E. 


Seminar 


The second Yale-I.T.E. Seminar on 
August 28th and 29th was a huge 
success with more than thirty attend- 
ing the two-day session at Strathcona 
Hall, New Haven, Connecticut. T. M. 
Matson (Mem.), Director of the Yale 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research, 
presided as chairman. 


In order to consider the primary 


functions of traffic engineering, four 
categories were set up at the begin- 
ning, under which headings the dis- 


cussion was developed. They were: 


1. Collection of Data 
2. Planning 

3. Design 

4. Control measures 


The results of the seminar will pro- 
vide an invaluable contribution to the 
profession in more clearly defining the 
functions of traffic engineering. 








Yale-I.T.E. Seminar, Yale Bureau for Street 


Traffic Research Library, New Haven, Conn. 


Reading from left to right: Harry Haugh, Henry Osborne, Henry Barnes, Robert Mitchell, 
Fred Fisch, Graham Cole, Ed Copell, Earl Reeder (partially hidden), Kent Healey, Tom 
Willier, Burton Marsh, Grant Mickle, Henry Evans, Lloyd Braff, Lloyd Reid, Dr. Bruce 
Greenshields, Harry Neal, Ted Matson, Major Robert Ho'mes, Charles Prisk, Wilbur 






Post-War Planning 
Committee 


Grant Mickle’s Post-War Planning 
Committee met in New Haven on 
August 30th to consider sub-commit- 
tee reports; Lloyd Braff and Harry 
Neal reporting on city and state traf- 
fic engineering organizations outlining 
administrative functions, effective 
legislation budgets and trafic plan- 
ning; Charles Prisk representing Ted 
Holmes reported on design standards 
and specifications relative to street and 
highway and off-street terminal facili- 
ties; and Theodore Matson outlined 


Smith, Norman Damon, Harold Hammond, G. 


R. Logue, and Al Malo. 





operational functions which will in the 
final report include illustrative exe 
ample showing trafic engineering 
techniques. 

Committee members are: Chairman, 
D. Grant Mickle; Sub-Chairman, 
Harry Neal; Lloyd Braff, Theodore 
Matson, and Charles Prisk (represent- 
ing E. H. Holmes). Committee Mem- 
bers: Burton Marsh, Virden Rittgers, 
Henry Osborne, Lawrence Waterbury, 
Earl Reeder, Guy Kelcey, Alger Malo, 
Sidney Anger. Also in attendance 
were, President, Harold Hammond; 
Secretary, Wilbur Smith; and Major 
Robert Holmes. 
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Washington, D. C., 
O. D. Study 


Questionnaire cards were handed 
out to 33,500 inbound motorists at 
three Potomac River Bridges on the 
Virginia approaches to Washington, 
D. C. on August 16th in a Public 
Roads Administration origin-destina- 
tion study. It covered a 14-hour per- 
iod, and the cards were marked with 
a color to identify the bridge and with 
a time indication showing when they 
were handed out. Before dropping the 
card in the mailbox, the driver indi- 
cated his street address origin and des- 
tination. P.R.A. expects to develop 
important information on route use 
and needed future improvements. 


Approximately 50 regular P.R.A. 
employees on three shifts, two of 5 
hours and one of 4 hours, were used to 
hand out the questionnaire cards, and 
within 3 days, 8400 cards had been re- 
turned via mail. Traffic 
smoothly during the time cards were 
being handed out except at one bridge 
where heavy morning peak hour traf- 


moved 


fic clogged the approaches to the in- 
terview station for about one-half 
mile. 


Parking Meters 


Approximately 200,000 parking met- 
ers are now operating in 449 cities. 
Since August, 1942, when manufac- 
turing was banned, limited stocks have 
supplied a small part of the heavy de- 
mand for meters. They operate in 4 
of the 9 cities of 500,000—1,000,000 
population; in 14 of the 23 cities in 
the 250,000-500,000 class; in 29 of 
the 55 cities of 100,000-250,000; in 
47 of the 107 cities from 50,000- 
100,000; in 48 of the 213 cities of 
25,000-50,000; and in 79 of the 665 
cities of 10,000-25,000. 


Large Bus Terminal 
Planned for New York 


Funds have been made available to 
the Port of New York Authority to 
prepare detailed plans and_ specifica- 
tions for the construction of a large 
union bus terminal in New York City 
near the Manhattan portal of the 
Lincoln Tunnel. The terminal is to be 
built as a_ self-liquidating post-war 
project and is expected to cost $9,- 
000,000, about one-third of this 
amount to be spent for the necessary 
land and the remainder for construc- 
tion. 

In 1943 over 2,000 buses entered 
New York daily and the problem cre- 
ated by bus and passenger car traffic 
is one of the greatest the city faces, 
according to the planning commission, 
that made $180,000 available to the 
Port Authority to plan the terminal. 


35-Mile Limit May Go 


Prospects point to an increase from 
35 mph. to 45 mph. in the wartime 
speed limit imposed on motor vehicles 
since September, 1942. The prediction 
is based on the fact that it is under- 
stood that both the ODT and the ICC 
have the matter under consideration. 
There are many reasons why the limi- 
tation may be lifted. It is generally 
admitted that the 35-mile limit is not 
observed by the average motorist. So 
far as inter-city bus and truck ser- 
vices are concerned the lower limit 
causes considerable waste. ODT and 
ICC are said to have estimated that a 
10 to 12 percent saving in bus and 
truck equipment, to say nothing of 
manpower, would follow the lifting of 
the present speed limit, and that safety 
would be increased since drivers would 
be called upon to do less overtime 
work. Another factor is the prospect 
that the gas supply situation will be 
eased. 
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The Streeter-Amet Company is a 56 year old organization of engineers and 
skilled craftsmen . . . specializing in Traficounters, automatic weight record- 
ers and other precision instruments . . . operating in the traffic, mining, 
railroad, steel mill and other important industrial fields. 


While you are in Chicago, attending the Annual Meeting of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers, October 1, 2, 3, 4, at the Sherman Hotel you are invited 


to visit the Streeter-Amet plant . . . located a short distance from the down- 
town “loop” district . . . approximately a 20 minute ride on Chicago’s new 
subway. 


Founded 1888 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 


4101 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE - CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
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The Streeter-Amet Traficounter is a precision instrument . . . a “‘lightning fast” 
automatic counter of motor traffic; consisting essentially of an electric counter and 
recorder which registers the count of cars that pass the detector laid on the street 
surface. . . . The Traficounter is an accurate, dependable, durable instrument. 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 


@ Twice as fast as any ether vehicle @ One man can carry and install the 
counter. machine. 

@ Records the over-lapping cars as they @ On the job 24 hours a day. 
cross the detector. @ Saves man power; yet insures accu- 


e@ Actually road tested before delivery. racy. 


Used by numerous 
state, county and 
city Highway and 
Traffic Departments 
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NEWS FROM 
HERE AND THERE 


PLASTIC WHITE LINES—A re- 
port summarizing the information ob- 
tained from British highway authori- 
ties, draws the following main con- 
clusions: (1) The plastic line is easy 
to apply, but not so easy as paint. 
(2) Over a period of two years it is 
generally cheaper than paint, which 
requires many renewals during this 
period. (3) It provides consistent and 
reasonable visibility throughout the 
year, although the visibility is not as 
good as that of a newly-painted line. 
(4) Although satisfactory on bitumi- 
nous surfacings, it does not give good 
results on wood-block paving, granite 
setts, or concrete. 

CONGESTION — Sigvald Johan- 
nesson, a recognized authority in the 
transportation field, in his book 
“Highway Economics” estimates the 
cost per vehicle minute as related to 
delay in traffic as follows: 

Passenger automobiles, 0.75 cents} 
Commercial automobiles, 1.47 cents; 
Taxicabs, 1.38 cents; and Buses, 1.47 
cents. 

SPEED — The New York State 
Sheriff Association has proposed a 
state-wide 50 m.p.h speed limit as one 
of 10 safety recommendations for the 
post-war period. Other recommenda- 
tions included annual state motor ve- 
hicle inspection, safety and driving in- 
struction in schools, speed signs posted 
on all highways, and adequate roadway 
illumination. 

PROMOTION —L. F. Weyand, 
general sales manager of the Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Adhesive and Coatings Di- 
vision since 1936, has been promoted 
to general manager, a new post en- 
tailing responsibility for all produc- 
tion, sales, research and laboratory ac- 
tivities of that division. 

Mr. Weyand will continue to main- 
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tain headquarters at the 3-M factory 
in Detroit, where all adhesive and 
coating activities of the company have 
been centered for eight years. The 
company’s executive headquarters are 
in St. Paul, Minn. 

NEW ORLEANS—A joint traffic 
study is being made in New Orleans 
by the Public Roads Administration, 
the Louisiana State Highway Depart- 
ment, and local municipal agencies. 

By interviewing householders, as well 
as making other field studies, travel 
habits including origins and destina- 
tions will be determined. 

POLICE SCHOOLS — Three days 
of traffic engineering training will be 
afforded those attending the 1944 
Schools of Law Enforcing Officers at 
Chapel Hill, N. C. The schools last- 
ing from September 17 to November 
§ will include all phases of law en- 
forcement and crime detection, and 
are being conducted by the Institute 
of Government at the University of 
North Carolina in cooperation with 
other agencies including the Yale Uni- 
versity Bureau for Street Traffic Re- 
search and the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 


Smoother Riding 
On Post-War Roads 


California highway engineers have 
developed a 16-wheel machine, which 
looks like an overgrown scooter, that 
measures and records highway rough- 
ness. It makes a graph of the profile 
of the roadway, and will help engi- 
neers to provide smooth pavement sur- 
faces. 

The machine has demonstrated (a) 
that highway surfaces may be rougher 
at certain times of the day than at 
others, (b) that surface smoothness 
is affected by seasonal changes, (c) 
that temperature and moisture varia- 
tions are important factors in these 
changes. 
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The Outlook on Post-War 
Automobile Speeds 


The average driving speed on rural roads 
after the war will rise from its present level 
until it is slightly higher than before the war. 
There it will become stabilized and remain 
fairly constant for some time to come. 

The automobile is best suited to a speed 
range of 25 to 55 miles per hour on two-lane 
roads and 25 to 65 miles per hour on super- 
highways, due to driver physical and mental 
limitations. 

The average driving speeds on the open 
highway had about reached a peak prior to 
Pearl Harbor and were beginning to level off 
at approximately 47 miles per hour for the 
nation. 

Future increases in average speeds, whether 
small or large, should not be expected to come 
from increase of top speeds, but rather from 
a reduction in the number of low-speed ve- 
hicles. 

Suggested post-war speeds of 65 to 100 miles 
per hour will always be “too fast for condi- 
tions”. Such speeds cannot be tolerated be- 
cause of the high accident severity factor, in- 
creased vehicle operating costs, greater cost of 
highway construction, and because few motor- 
ists want high vehicle speeds or do they travel 
distances long enough to make high speeds 
worth-while. 

The trend in state legislation toward abso- 
lute top limits, well under way prior to the 
war, is expected to continue after the war 
with an increasing number of states adopting 
a combination of absolute and prima facie 
limits. 

There was a pre-war urban trend toward 
greater use of blanket limits of 25 and 30 
miles per hour as absolute top speeds. While 
blanket limits have proved highly effective in 
reducing urban accidents, they are not the 
answer to our urban accident problem, 


Sharp increases in urban accidents are an- 
ticipated 6 to 12 months after the war which 
will cause increased use of blanket limits even 
though excessive speed may not be a major 
factor contributing to the increase. 

The replacement of blanket limits by more 
permanent measures and trafic improvements 
will produce in a few years higher urban 
averages but lower maximum speeds. 

Averaging opinions of traffic authorities 
who were questioned in a survey, we find that 
they believe a uniform top speed of approxi- 
mately 31 miles per hour will be the most 
efficient and safe for urban travel, 43 miles 
per hour for suburban travel, and 61 miles 
per hour on rural highways. 

No increase in top speed is expected in the 
design of the post-war passenger car. This 
means that the top speed of the passenger car 


363 


will probably remain between 84 and 86 miles 
per hour, which was the maximum of the 
most popular makes last produced at our 
entry into the war. 

The motoring public is expected to pay 
more attention to economy of operation as 
post-war taxes and costs of living rise. 

Brakes and road-tire friction will always be 
factors limiting the future maximum speed of 
vehicles. 

The application of zoned and posted speeds 
must be -iven greater attention. 


ON THE SHELF 


REPORT ON TRANS-COLUM- 
BIA STUDIES, Technical Bulletin No. 
16, published by Oregon State High- 
way Commission, Salem, Oregon. One 
hundred eighty-five page printed re- 
port prepared by the Washington and 
Oregon State Highway Departments, 
containing much factual traffic data. 

THE EFFECT OF SURFACE, 
TYPE, ALIGNMENT AND TRAF- 
FIC CONGESTION ON VEHICU- 
LAR FUEL CONSUMPTION, Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 17, Oregon State 
Highway Department. A _ 177-page 
printed report by the Traffic Division, 
State Highway Department. 

AUTOMOBILE SPEED ECON- 
OMY Bulletin No. 4 Utah Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station. A 32-page 
printed booklet. 

DANGER, TRAFFIC JAM 
AHEAD. A program for post-war 
traffic safety sponsored by 40 National 
organizations. Copies of this attrac- 
tively illustrated 19-page report may 
be secured by writing to the Institute 
of Traffic Engineers’ Headquarters. 

SECOND NEW ENGLAND 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING CON- 
FERENCE Proceedings. A 76-page 
printed report with illustrations, which 
may be purchased by writing to the 
National Conservation Bureau, 60 
John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

1944 EDITION — ACCIDENT 
FACTS, National Safety Council, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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You can determine by just looking at this advanced design of a Two Way, Three-Color 
adjustable Signal that it is BETTER-BUILT. 

Note the reinforced aluminum mounting brackets that replace the conventional pipe and 
fitting assembly. A compact, sturdy arrangement, eliminating small, minor parts. 

You bet! It is BETTER-BUILT quality. 


That isn’t all, but it gives an idea of why Marbelite Signals are approved by numerous 
State and City Traffic Departments as well as Traffic Associations, and why there are so 
many thousands of Marbelite Signals in use in these Cities and States. 

Familiarize yourself with other Marbelite features, such as the unbeatable optical unit. 
You will be proud to have such fine quality Signals regulating traffic in your community. 


THE MARBELITE COMPANY, INC. 


26 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





